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IT IS RIGHT AND PROPER THAT THE MANY ACTIVITIES of Otago’s 
centennial year* should include a record of library develop- 
ment. It is a field in which Otago has made a definite 
contribution. This province gave New Zealand its first 


*23 March, 1948, marks the hundredth anniversary of the arrival 
of the Scottish pioneers who formed the settlement of Dunedin. 
The event is celebrated as the birth of the Province of Otago. This 
number of NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES has been set aside for recording 
—as a matter of interest to library people generally and as an in- 
dication of our esteem for those of Otago—the story of libraries, 
librarians, and books in the Southern province. Our sincere thanks 
are offered to all the contributors and especially to Mr John Harris 
who was largely responsible for assembling the material.—Ed. 
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regional library scheme, its first university library, its first 
free public library, and its first primary schools scheme. It 
organized the first library conference and gave birth to the 
New Zealand Library Association. It established the first 
professional classes in bibliography and librarianship. In 
bibliography its contributions include the standard Biblio- 
graphy of the Literature relating to New Zealand, by T. M. 
Hocken; the Check List of Serials; the two works by Dorothy 
Neal White, Junior Books and About Books for Children; 
the Index to New Zealand Periodicals which was edited for 
its first ten years by Ngarita Gordon; A. G. W. Dunning- 
ham’s Replacement List of Fiction; and the recent Guide 
to New Zealand Reference Material. 


BACKGROUND 


Other contributors to this issue will deal with specific 
libraries and aspects. It is my business to give a general 
survey of Otago’s library history and in particular to relate 
its early growth. I would ask those of you who don’t belong 
to Otago to discount my local pride—if local pride needs 
discounting in a country whose provincial jealousies are 
surely a sign of health—and to remember that much of what 
I have to say would hold true of other parts equally. For 
all our settlements were founded in a bookish age and our 
origins are largely bibliographical. The mythical southern 
lands were written about before they were known. Captain 
Cook’s Endeavour was equipped by the Royal Society not 
only with a library but with a professional librarian in the 
person of Dr Solander, an Under Librarian from the British 
Museum. The first regular colonists, the missionaries, 
brought not only books but printing presses for the making 
of books. The various settlements of the New Zealand com- 
pany almost without exception saw libraries founded on 
arrival of the first colonists. 

Sir George Grey was bibliographer as well as Governor, 
and founder of two libraries that still rank among the world's 
great. One of the first provincial Superintendents, Fitz- 
gerald, had been Under-Secretary to the British Museum 
before becoming a colonizer, and gave his first New Zealand 
parliamentary honorarium, some £168, towards a library 
for Lyttelton. 


To understand these facts it has to be remembered that 
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New Zealand's settlements sprang from the intellectual and 
social ferment of the old world. The British House of 
Commons, in the second and third decades of last century, 
was passing Reform Bills and discussing the establishment of 
public libraries. Already during the eighteen twenties the 
first Mechanics’ Institutes had been founded in Glasgow, 
London, and Edinburgh. The Industrial Revolution was 
not only everywhere forcing men to question and think, but 
its factories and complicated new machines and processes 
were creating a demand for mechanics who could read and 
write and acquire technical skill from books. The emigrant 
leaders were amongst the more enlightened of their age. 
They believed in reason and progress and the ability of their 
generation to plan a better world. Books and libraries were 
an essential part of their life. The story of libraries in the 
new home they made for themselves across the sea is thus 
of more than professional interest. It takes us, I believe, 
to the very heart of their venture in colonization. For 
various reasons the case of Otago is particularly clear and 
illuminating. 


BEGINNINGS 
The first two ships to sail from Britain under the Otago 


Free Church Settlement scheme were the John Wickliffe 
and the Philip Laing. The latter left Greenock on the 
Clyde in November, 1847, and carried a library for the 
passengers to which was presented on departure a set of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica by the Lord Provost of Edinburgh. 
In those days, of course, the Britannica was still a Scottish 
publication quite unaware of its future fate in far off 
Chicago. A few weeks later the first number of the Otago 
Journal, official journal of the Otago Association in Scotland 
and edited by John McGlashan, had a suggestion ‘that it 
would be a suitable application of a portion of the funds 
derived from the sale of land and set aside for churches and 
education ,. . .to purchase for the use of the settlers. . . 
a judiciously selected library’. In September, 1848, the ship 
Blundell arrived at Dunedin with more colonists and a con- 
signment of books for the ‘ Otago Library’. Two catalogues 
of the books were forwarded for Capt. Cargill and the Rev. 
Thomas Burns, the two leaders of the settlement. It seems 
that the books were gifts from supporters in the old country. 
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They were taken in charge by Burns (nephew of the great 
poet) who set himself the task of organizing them into a 
library and so must be ranked as our first amateur librarian. 


The work must have taken longer than he estimated for 
on January 24, 1849, a correspondent wrote to the Otago 
News (Dunedin's first newspaper) to ‘solicit information 
respecting certain valuable donations of books which, I 
understand, were presented . . . for . . . the nucleus of a 
Public Library’. The Otago News had been established 
shortly after the arrival of the settlers and its editor, Graham. 
must have had a special interest in libraries. There are 
frequent references in articles and editorials to their social 
and educational value. ‘ Mechanics’ Institutes and Literary 
Societies,’ he writes, ‘are the best criterions of the mental 
wealth and resources of any town, and we do trust to see 
them go hand in hand with our temporal progress and pros- 
perity.” The very first issue of the paper (Dec. 13, 1848) has 
a paragraph ‘ Rules for Literary Institutes’. The second 
issue, in addition to the editorial note from which I have 
quoted, has a most interesting quotation on the subject from 
Charles Dickens. Some people, says Dickens, fear public 
libraries ‘ because knowledge is power, and because it won't 
do to have too much power abroad’. 


It is evident that the editor held that the whole problem 
of popular education and libraries was linked to that of 
wages and hours of work. When the working men of 
Dunedin got up a petition complaining of their long hours 
(fifty-five a week), he strongly supported them against Capt. 
Cargill, arguing that ‘It is this mere animal existence of 
toiling, eating, and sleeping, that destroys those habits of 
self-respect and independence which are the true work-man’s 
sole possession and legacy. It is true the ten hours’ day may 
be based upon a “ good old Scotch system”, but we do not 
believe in its benefits a bit the more on that account. Like 
many more “ old systems" it has seen its day, and must be 
cast aside as worthless.. He was supported by Burns, the 
eight-hour day was won, and the principle established in 
this settlement that every man should have the opportunity 
for a fuller life than mere working for a living. It was a 
necessary basis for the development of libraries in a young 
country with no leisured class. 

Within the first twelve months a library building was in 
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existence. A description of Dunedin in April, 1849, refers 
to the ‘ Church—a plain wooden building with a public lib- 
rary appended’. On June 23 of the same year the Library 
of the Church of Otago was opened in that building. It 
contained those books which had been sent out as gifts on 
the Philip Laing and the Blundell, and which were now to 
be lent to subscribers at 1s 6d a quarter. A catalogue pub- 
lished later (1861) lists about 1,600 volumes under the fol- 
lowing heads: Theology 480; History 100; Biography 130; 
Voyages, Travels, and Natural History 90; Arts and Sciences 
124; Novels and Tales 270; Poetry 40; Miscellaneous 300. 
Burns had then been succeeded as Librarian by John Brown, 


who was in attendance for borrowers every Saturday evening, 
6—7. 


These are good beginnings and indicate something of the 
spirit of the Free Church settlers. For a decade, however, 
there was little progress. Population increased very slowly 
and the original stock of books seems to have remained static. 
A Mechanics’ Institution was started in 1851 and given a 
building two years later. But it was confined to lectures, had 
no books, and suffered from public apathy. It remained for 
the gold rush of the sixties and all it brought in the way 


of increased population and prosperity to give effect to the 
early promise. 


NEW LIBRARIES 


The sixties and seventies were a period of rapid library 
development. The Mechanics’ Institution was revived and 
incorporated as the Dunedin Athenaeum and Mechanics’ 
Institute. It had a new building, a library which started 
with three hundred and fifty volumes in 1862, and reading 
rooms. The Provincial Council had earlier voted money for 
a hospital library. In 1862 they appointed Charles Smith 
Clerk of Council and Librarian (of their own library) at 
£200 p.a. The same year they discussed the foundation of 
a law library which resulted in the present Supreme Court 
Library. In 1864 they proceeded to establish a system of 
public libraries for the whole province. The move came 
from the Otago Education Board and was largely inspired 
and executed by John Hislop, its secretary, who later played 
sO great a part in moulding New Zealand's education system. 

In co-operation with committees established throughout 
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the province Hislop selected books and procured them 
through the Provincial Agent in Britain. Money was raised 
locally and subsidized by the Provincial Government. The 
books were uniformly bound and distributed to the various 
contributing Athenaeums and Mechanics’ Institutes. Cata- 
logues were printed. By 1875 when the provincial govern- 
ments came to an end, there were eighty-eight public libra- 
ries with a total expenditure on books of £2,534 for the 
year. Of the eighty-eight, seventeen were public libraries 
with reading rooms, sixty-three district public libraries 
(largely in the charge of local school teachers) and eight 
purely school libraries. These served a provincial popula. 
tion of 115,680. 

An interesting glimpse of the situation is afforded by this 
paragraph from the Report of the Inspector of Schools for 
the Province in 1873: 

In nearly every town of the Province there is now a reading room 
in connection with the Public Circulating Library. They are sup- 
plied in greater or less abundance with newspapers and the standard 
English periodicals, and are daily resorted to by members. . . From 
personal observations, and the reports of others, I ascertained that 
the Public Library books were not only to be seen in the more com- 
fortable and accessible dwellings in the settled districts, but that it 
was no uncommon thing to find recently published English books of 
a high class, bearing the Board’s stamp upon them, in the shepherd’s 


solitary abode among the hills, and in the digger’s hut in gullies 
accessible only by mountain bridle tracks.’ 


Much of the original stock of these libraries may still be 
seen in places like Queenstown and Lawrence, a dusty and 
somewhat pathetic reminder of past glory. For it is the 
tragedy of the Athenaeums that despite their well-selected 
stock and brave beginnings, none of them developed into 
genuine public libraries until the opening up of the Country 
Library Service in recent years. After the Otago Education 
Board scheme came to an end with the abolition of pro- 
vincial government, they fell more and more into the hands 
of small cliques of subscribers who resisted all efforts at 
liberalization. The experience of Dunedin itself was typical. 
First, the Church of Otago Library, using books donated from 
the whole settlement for subscribers who were mainly limited 
to the Presbyterian Church congregation; then an Athen 
aeum, financed largely from public funds, which in time 
excluded all but subscribers from its rooms and services. 

Even by 1865 the question of a genuine free public library 
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for Dunedin was being raised. A proposal to allocate 
£20,000 for the purpose was made in the Provincial Council 
that year by J. G. S. Grant, the picturesque literary figure 
whom R. M. Burdon has recently brought to life in his New 
Zealand Notables. The motion was defeated but the idea 
was repeated by others, notably by Vogel in 1869 and by the 
more persistent Mark Cohen when he began in 1885 his 
long fight which ended in the opening of the present Dun- 
edin Public Library in 1909. But this is covered by another 
article. 

In addition to its public library system the Provincial 
Council supported libraries in hospitals, gaols, and even the 
Dunedin Police Station. The Dunedin gaol did particularly 
well. Year after year the allocation was exceeded. In 1875, 
for instance, £25 was allocated, £45 spent. 


REFERENCE LIBRARIES 


While the Dunedin Athenaeum developed in time a refer- 
ence collection that was very good by New Zealand stan- 
dards, including long files of standard journals, newspapers, 
and official papers, the first purely reference library to be 
established was that of the Otago Provincial Council. Also 
housed in the Provincial Council building was a reference 
library of three hundred volumes belonging to the Otago 


Schoolmasters’ Association and available to teachers through- 
out the Province. 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


The Otago University Library was opened in 1871 with 
five hundred and twenty-eight volumes specially selected and 
brought with them by the first professors. It was given a 
room to itself, shelving and equipment costing £21, and a 
mantelpiece of Oamaru stone costing £10. This was in 
the familiar building then occupied by the University at 
the centre of the town. It still stands, somewhat altered in 
appearance and is now known as the Stock Exchange. 

The position of Librarian was held by successive Regis- 
trars, beginning with Henry Clapcott in 1873. Two years 
later the Provincial Council Library was brought under the 
same administration and the whole thrown open as a public 
reference library. The Dunedin public subscribed £1,000 
for more books, the Provincial Council gave a subsidy of 
£500 and promised £600 more. 
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MUSEUM LIBRARY 


Meanwhile a natural history library was being started by 
the Otago Museum, then housed in the same building. The 
British Museum Trustees presented seventy volumes of their 
invaluable publications in 1874 and have continued to send 
new publications as issued ever since. The following year 
the Curator, F. W. Hutton, was given authority to purchase 
books to the value of £50 from ‘ Mr Bernard Squarritch’ 
[sic], and despite the liberty thus taken with so famous a 
name, the books duly arrived. In 1879 this library had over 
2,000 volumes, including many scientific works which are 
today of great rarity, value, and importance to the history 
of science in New Zealand and the Pacific. It subsequently 
moved to the new Museum in King Street and in combina- 
tion with the book collections of the Otago Institute and 
the University’s Department of Anthropology, Biology, and 
Botany grew to over 10,000 volumes by 1936. In that year 
it was incorporated in the Otago University Library. 


LAW LIBRARY 


The only other substantial foundation of the provincial 
period was the Law Library in the Supreme Court Building. 
It has grown steadily since its beginnings in the sixties to a 
total of some 17,000 volumes today. It is administered by 
the Otago District Law Society and permits use by law 
students. 


SUBSEQUENT HISTORY 


In 1879 the University moved from the centre of Dunedin 
to its present site. Its Library, now a public reference lib 
rary, went with it and was given, in the building where it 
is still housed, a fine reading room and other quarters which 
were ample for its needs at that time. But the move repre- 
sented the end of an era. The provinces had been abolished. 
Money for local affairs was hard to get. New Zealand was 
entering on a period in which the community spirit was 
largely swamped by the spread of individualism. It was the 
day of the rugged individualists, and public institutions 
languished. There were continual complaints from univer- 
sity professors of lack of books, and long campaigns by a few 
noble-hearted men for a public library in Dunedin. Only 
one or two individuals had the money and the opportunity 
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to amass large book-collections themselves. It was Dunedin’s 
good fortune that some of them like Hocken and McNab 
were public-spirited enough to give their collections ultim- 
ately for the use of the community. Their story is told by 
others in this issue. It only remains for me to indicate a 
few significant points. 

A bibliographical tradition was established in Otago by 
several remarkable men. Augustus Hamilton was Registrar 
and Librarian of the University from 1891 to 1903. He com- 
piled a printed catalogue of the University and Museum 
Libraries in 1893 and his published researches into Maori 
art and archaeology were marked by careful bibliographical 
work which resulted later on in a bibliography of literature 
relating to the Maori. At the same time Dr Hocken was 
working on his famous Bibliography and Robert McNab 
was compiling his Historical Record of New Zealand. The 
value of all these works is indicated by the fact that none 
of them had been superseded as a standard authority in the 
thirty or forty years that have elapsed. 

It will be observed that none of these men was a librarian 
in the professional sense, with the possible exception of 
Hamilton. Hocken was a medical practitioner devoted to 
the collection of New Zealand archives and printed material 
with a view to historical writing. McNab was a politician, 
a Minister of Lands, with a deep interest in early New 
Zealand history, particularly the sealing and whaling days 
of the pre-colonization era in the far south. Hamilton com- 
bined the duties of University Librarian with that of Regis- 
trar and gave his main interest to a study of the Maori. He 
found his true work when he went from Otago to become 
Director of the Dominion Museum. 

But they were all passionately interested in the true pur- 
pose of librarianship, making books and the knowledge of 
books available to people, and their interest extended even 
to the mechanics of librarianship. McNab, for instance, 
during a trip to America in 1906, made a special examina-- 
tion of their libraries and on his return to Dunedin reported 
enthusiastically on steel shelving, mechanical book con- 
veyors, and Library of Congress printed cards. 

For all that, it is I think true to say that librarianship did 
not fully establish itself in Otago until our own generation. 
It was only in the 1930's that there became established in 
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Dunedin a group of librarians, Public and University, de- 
voting their full time to professional problems. An initial 
impetus was given by the generous Carnegie grants which 
gave overseas training and experience to A. G. W. Dunning- 
ham, Dorothy Neal White, and myself. Libraries were 
immensely strengthened by the increased grants which began 
to be made, particularly after 1935, both by our local author- 
ities and by the New Zealand Government. The Society 
of Otago Librarians, which was started in 1936 and later 
became the Otago Branch of the N.Z.L.A., was able to draw 
on the ability of such members as E. H. McCormick (then 
Hocken Librarian), Dorothy Neal White, Ngarita Gordon, 
Mary Fleming, and A. G. W. Dunningham. It is largely as 
a result of the enthusiasm it engendered that recent years 
have seen so many achievements. 

A century has passed since Thomas Burns arranged Otago’s 
first library in the tiny wooden building at the harbour’s 
edge in new born Dunedin. The province now has over 
half a million books in its libraries, with many rich collec- 
tions in special fields. For all that has been done in those 
hundred years, and because so much of it has been collecting 
rather than organizing, the Otago librarians of today are 
still able to experience the pioneering thrills of opening new 
territories in bibliography and library service. 


OTAGO’S LEGACY 
OF PRIVATE COLLECTIONS 





Basil Dowling 





PUBLIC LIBRARIES, HOWEVER LARGE AND EFFICIENT, Can never 
wholly supersede the private collection of books and other 
printed material by people of good taste and scholarly en- 
thusiasm. Such private collections, indeed, have been the 
rich nucleus of many of the world’s most famous libraries: 
the Bodleian in Oxford, the Pepysian in Cambridge, the 
British Museum Library, the Huntington in California, the 
Mitchell in Sydney, the Turnbull in Wellington. There 
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are signs, though, of the gradual disappearance of the large 
private library from the modern world, where people buy 
fewer books and with less discrimination than in the days 
before the advent of free libraries, book clubs, cheap popu- 
lar editions, the cinema, and radio. If this is really so and 
the tendency increases, it will have not a good but a bad 
ultimate effect on libraries and the reading public. The 
great French writer Georges Duhamel asserts (in his book 
In Defence of Letters) that reading itself is in danger, and 
gives good reasons for his assertion. At any rate, it can be 
agreed that the continued existence of the private library is 
threatened, with the passing of the age when life was on the 
whole more leisurely and isolated than now, and a good 
store of books a necessity to the educated man. 


HOCKEN LIBRARY 


Luckily, Otago had many such men among its first settlers 
and has inherited some of their libraries. Most important of 
these is the library of Dr T. M. Hocken whose indefatigable 
search all over the world for any printed material bearing 
on the early days of the New Zealand and other South Seas 
settlements has its monument in the now famous Hocken 
Library in Dunedin. The large collection of his letters lately 


put in order and calendared by the University Library staff 
as part of a centennial project illustrates the patient zeal with 
which he pursued his objective in spite of many difficulties 
and rebuffs. The beginnings of the library as we know it 
go back to 1906 when Hocken offered to present to the city 
of Dunedin, as representing the Dominion, his collection of 
manuscripts, books, pamphlets, pictures, maps, and docu- 
ments relating to the history and ethnology of Australia and 
Oceania, and especially New Zealand. One of the conditions 
of the offer was that the city should provide a suitable build- 
ing to house the collection, and the editor of the Otago 
Daily Times opened a fund for the purpose. The sum of 
£5,573 was ultimately obtained from various sources, and 
after some controversy about the most suitable site for the 
new building, it was decided that a Hocken Wing should 
be erected at the north end of the Museum building. The 
original design of the architect, Mr Ross, provided for three 
storeys and a basement, but this was beyond the limits of 
the available funds, and the present Hocken Wing consists 
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of two storeys and a basement. It was begun in March, 
1908, and formally declared open to the public in March, 
1910, by His Excellency the Governor, Baron Plunket. 
Whatever may be the future permanent home of the Hocken 
collection (it may be destined to form part of a new Univer- 
sity Library), few of those who have seen and used the pre- 
sent library will doubt the wisdom of having housed it 
where it is for the first stage of its history. The library 
itself, on the top floor of the wing, is a quiet, dignified, and 
serviceable room which seems to retain something of the 
personality of its founder. The books are arranged behind 
glass doors in wall cases and projecting stacks, and there are 
cabinets for the newspaper files, pictures, photographs, and 
maps here and in the adjoining picture gallery. A glance 
round the shelves and through the cabinets reveals the rich- 
ness and variety of the collection. Here, among the books. 
is the splendid and unique section of Maori bibliography, to 
which Hocken gave half a lifetime of patient labour and 
research; the very first books and pamphlets produced in 
Otago and other settlements; an outstanding section on the 
early voyages of discovery, to which much has been added 
in recent years; and a multifarious mass of printed material 
of historic, literary, and typographical interest from guide- 
books, directories, and almanacs, to biography, fiction, and 
verse. The accumulation of newspapers is considered the 
finest in New Zealand for the earliest period. All the prin- 
cipal New Zealand papers of that time are represented, in- 
cluding a number of Maori papers from 1842 on; also a 


set of early Tasmanian papers which Hocken got from 
sailors and traders. 


Among the very valuable collections of manuscripts are, 
of course, the original journals and letters of Samuel Mars- 
den, the editing of which by Dr J. R. Elder was the first 
important publication to issue from the library. Other rich 
and still largely unexploited sources of history are the manu- 
scripts of the missionaries Kendall, Hall, King, Kemp, 
George Clark, Colenso, and others; the journal of Sir Wil- 
liam Fox; and much more material of significance among 
the documents and papers of governors and public servants 
during the settlement of the provinces. There are, for ex- 
ample, the Burns and Maning letters, and the papers of 
Cargill, Selfe, and Shortland. And of perhaps equal impor- 
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tance to the future historian is the mass of newspaper clip- 
pings, cartoons, posters, entertainment programmes, and all 
those ephemeral minutiae which help so much to recover 
the vivid realities of life in an old community. 

The pictures and map section, too, is noteworthy and 
irreplaceable, containing as it does representative work by 
many of the best painters, cartoonists, draughtsmen, and 
cartographers of the Dominion’s first half-century—the deli- 
cate water-colours, for instance, of George O’Brien, David 
Hutton, Buchanan, and Hodgkins; James Brown‘s trenchant 
set of cartoons, and the admirable work of men like Meryon, 
Webber, Gilfillan, and Le Breton. Many of these pictures 
have not only historic interest but genuine artistic merit, 
and displays in the Hocken gallery have done much in re- 
cent years to gain them the appreciation they deserve. 

The scope of the Hocken collection has been defined since 
1919 (though not rigidly) to include all works bearing on 
the history and ethnology of New Zealand and the South 
Seas before 1901, and the Library Committee (responsible 
to the University Council) is doing its best not only to 
fulfil the wishes of its founder but also to co-operate effect- 
ively with the acquisition policies of other libraries. Much 
remains to be done in filling the gaps in the collection and, 
still more, in making it more readily accessible by means 
of better classifying and cataloguing, fuller indexing, and 
other modern library techniques. No one is more aware 
of this than the University Librarian, Mr John Harris, who 
has served the Hocken Library with characteristic energy 
and sound judgment. Progress has been much hindered by 
inadequacies of income and particularly of staff, but the 
library’s history and present value should be a cause of pride 
to Otago in its centennial year and to New Zealand as a 
whole. 


MCNAB COLLECTION 


Second in importance among Dunedin's inherited book 
treasures is the McNab Collection which is kept in a special 
room of the Public Library. McNab, like Hocken, started 
his collection while writing on early New Zealand history, 
and gathered his material with the same thoroughness though 
with a somewhat different aim, including in his collection 
books about New Zealand, books written by New Zealanders, 
and books written in New Zealand. In December, 1913, Dr 
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McNab presented his collection to the citizens of Dunedin, 
one of the conditions being that the City Council should 
add to it from time to time. This it has steadily done, add- 
ing not only individual works, but a whole new class—books 
published in New Zealand. The collection is particularly 
strong in accounts of the early voyages and of the whaling 
days in New Zealand; also in its newspaper section, which 
includes nearly all Dunedin’s newspapers since 1854, as 
well as several English and Scottish journals containing 
articles about New Zealand. The policy of the Library is 
to concentrate on works published since 1900, thus avoiding, 
as far as possible, duplication of the Hocken collection. 
One praiseworthy new enterprise has been the accumulation 
and binding, in thirteen volumes, of New Zealand obituaries, 
clipped from two local newspapers—sometimes the only avail- 
able source, in a young country, of biographical data. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY'S OTHER COLLECTIONS 


I must not pass from the Public Library without men- 
tioning three other special collections of narrower range 
bequeathed by Dunedin citizens. One is the Colquhoun 
Shakespeare collection, presented in 1934 and numbering 
roughly a hundred volumes of standard texts, lexicons, com- 
mentaries, and recognized works of Shakespearean criticism. 
Of much greater importance is the Walt Whitman Collec- 
tion, presented by Mrs J. W. Stewart, daughter of the col- 
lector, the late W. H. Trimble, first librarian of the Hocken 
Library, and an ardent admirer of ‘the great grey poet’. 
This collection, begun modestly in 1898, grew to an 
astonishing completeness and is now said to be the largest 
Whitman collection outside of U.S.A. It contains all the 
best editions of the poet’s original works, including a rare 
and valuable first edition of Drum Taps published in New 
York in 1865 and R. L. Stevenson’s copy of Leaves of Grass; 
also many biographical and critical books, pictures, maga- 
zine articles, and miscellaneous notes of all kinds, similar 
to the valuable marginal notes of Dr Hocken—everything 
about Whitman, indeed, that Trimble could lay hands on. 
Nor is the collection static—the library still buys any new 
Whitman literature worth having, and little of importance is 
likely to be missed. A third special endowed collection, just 
handed over to the library, is that of Alfred and Isabel Reed. 
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This contains some really remarkable items: an extra-illu- 
strated copy of Boswell’s Life of Samuel Johnson in ten 
volumes, with sixty autograph letters (one of them endorsed 
in the handwriting of Johnson himself and Mrs Thrale); 
a small collection of books of unusual interest, including a 
Breeches Bible, a 5th edition of Boswell’s Johnson, a 6th 
edition of Johnson's dictionary, a book with fore-edge paint- 
ing, and two early printed books of 1527 and 1537; and 
about fifty books relating to Dickens, with a complete set 
of the Dickensian trom 1905 to 1947. 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARY COLLECTIONS 


The University Library, too, has been enriched by a large 
number and variety of gifts from private collections. Not- 
able among these is the bequest from the library of John 
McGlashan (1802—64), which is worth exploring for its 
own sake and because it is so typical of the private libraries 
commonly found in Otago during the early period. Though 
professionally most concerned with law and education, Mc- 
Glashan is revealed in his library as a lover of imaginative 
English literature with a preference for the 18th century. 
I have noted, among many fine sets and single volumes, 
most of them handsomely bound in full calf, one or two 
items of uncommon piquancy. There is Hannah Mores Stric- 
tures on the Modern System of Female Education (1799); 
the Travels of Thomas Holcroft, friend of Godwin, Hazlitt, 
and Lamb; Morison’s edition (1791—92) of Goldsmith’s Mis- 
cellaneous Works in several volumes, admirably printed and 
bound; and Extracts Elegant, Instructive and Entertaining 
in Prose, Poetry and Epistles (1791)—three worthy tomes in 
full tree calf, each a quaint, old-fashioned anthology 
crammed, through four hundred pages of small, double- 
column type, with ‘improvement’ for the young reader. 
There are also fine old editions of Pope (1767), Edward 
Young (1755), Sterne (1782), the Spectator, Chesterfield’s 
Letters, Hume, Smollet, Crabbe, Cowper, Milton, Dryden, 
Bell’s British Theatre (twenty-one volumes, 1776—80), and 
other mellow 18th century works. 

Further private bequests to the Otago University Library 
have been the remarkable collection of the Fels family. 
among which I must single out the general literature section 
in English, French, and German, and the splendid fine arts 
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group, especially good on ceramics. The Fels gift includes 
also many works on numismatics which, when added to those 
given by Archdeacon Gavin, make up what must be an in- 
tensive subject collection unique in New Zealand if not in 
the Southern Hemisphere. There is, too, a number of 
ancient books and manuscripts which will be touched on 
by Mr D. H. Borchardt. 

Other gifts which cannot be overlooked are the Monro 
collection in the Medical School Library—a treasure of anci- 
ent anatomical treatises and medical works; and the library 
in Knox College, bequeathed and endowed by James Pater- 
son (1807—86), which is particularly rich in philosophy, 
English biography, and belles-lettres. The late J. T. Hollo- 
way, an eminent botanist, left his magnificent collection of 
botanical works to the University, and is an example of the 
many professors and lecturers who on their retirement 
handed over their rich collections to the library. 

All these, with the collections of outstanding public men 
like Dr D. M. Stuart and J. G. S. Grant, which have either 
been given to the University Library or dispersed through 
public auction, lend emphasis to the point made already in 
this article—that the private collection, either general or 
specialized, has been in fact the foundation of the best lib- 
raries. Otago has a rich legacy of such collections, perhaps 
richer than any other province. And scholarly research in 
New Zealand libraries would in future profit much by the 
inheritance of purposeful private collections, however nar- 
row, like those of Trimble, Holloway, and others I have 
mentioned. There is in Wellington, for example, someone 
who has acquired a remarkably fine collection of Emily 
Dickinson, and someone else, in Christchurch, who is said 
to have almost everything of Robert Bridges. These and 
others like them (may) be small beginnings, but who knows 
what they may have grown to, or what libraries may be 
grateful for them, when another century has passed? 
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MARK COHEN 
FOUNDER OF DUNEDIN PUBLIC LIBRARY AND 
NEW ZEALAND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 





A. G. W. Dunningham 





WHILE WE CELEBRATE THIS YEAR the centennial of Otago 
Province it is of some interest to realize that it will not be 
until 1950 that librarians in Britain will be able to cele- 
brate the centennial of the ‘ rate-supported public library ’. 
The rather un-practical Ewart Act was not passed until 1850 
and allowed 3d rate to be spent on a library building but 
not on books. The later, more liberal Library Acts were 
gradually adopted by local bodies in Britain, but ‘ adoption ’, 
as it was called, was slow and did not become general until 
the period of the Carnegie grants for buildings, between 
1880 and 1900. The struggle to establish the Dunedin Pub- 
lic Library between 1885 and 1908 falls therefore within the 
pioneering period of the British public library. 

W. B. McEwan, the first Dunedin librarian of the Public 
Library, took up his first library appointment in Scotland 
in 1884, and it gives some idea of the brevity of the public 
library movement to realize that Dunedin has had only two 
chief librarians. Mr McEwan had seen the pioneering period 
of British librarianship and came out to pioneering condi- 
tions of librarianship in New Zealand. 


OPEN ACCESS 


Mr McEwan began his library career ten years before 
Clerkenwell Public Library adopted the revolutionary device 
of open access in 1894, and he had seen the controversy in 
Britain about the advantages and disadvantages of indicators. 
As late as 1911 J. W. Leys of Auckland, in an address to the 
New Zealand Libraries Association following a visit to Bri- 
tain in 1907, complained that “ Free access was in operation 
in very few libraries in Great Britain, and one saw cum- 
brous indicators installed in little towns where every bor- 
rower was known personally to the librarian’. 

Under Mr McEwan’s guidance, the Dunedin Public Lib- 
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rary adopted from the beginning Duff Brown's ‘ safeguard 
open access’, and the annual report for 1910-11 read: * As 
indicated in the last annual report, I have adopted the “ Safe- 
guarded Open Access’’ system of controlling the borrowers 
in the Lending Library, and it may be seen and explained to 
anyone interested. To my knowledge it is the only one of 
its kind in Australasia, but where it has been tried it has 
given every satisfaction, and it is being adopted by a large 
number of the libraries in the United Kingdom’. While 
the * safeguarding’ has gone the ‘ open access’ remains, and 
no advance in library theory which the Committee has since 
adopted has been as important as this one initial decision 
to adopt open access. It can be said, in fact, that most sub- 
sequent library theory which the Committee has considered 
has been the working out in practice of the implications of 
this initial decision. 

The Dewey Decimal Classification had been adotped in 
Dunedin and was being discussed at the first New Zealand 
library conference in Dunedin in 1910 when in England 
over a hundred and twenty libraries had adopted Dewey, 
fifty-two the Adjustable, forty the Subject Classification, and 
three hundred and forty remained unclassified except for 
broad subject groupings. 

Throughout the period of its establishment the Dunedin 
Public Library was guided by the best in overseas library 
theory. A children’s lending library was opened in 1910 
even before the establishment of an adult lending service. 
The ‘children’s room’ in American libraries became gen- 
eral only about 1900, and the first separate room for children 
was, according to the Encyclopaedia Britannica, opened at 
Brookline -in 1890. 

In this early period the Dunedin Public Library also had 
the advice of two outstanding laymen, the Hon. Mark Cohen 
and Dr Robert McNab. 


ROBERT MCNAB 


Dr McNab presented his New Zealand collection to the 
Dunedin Public Library in 1913; but before this, in 1906, 
he had made his contribution to the New Zealand stock of 
library theory. He was impressed with American librarian- 
ship while doing historical research in the United States. 
He came back with an enthusiastic account of Library of 
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Congress cards and he thought New Zealand libraries should 
attempt to buy them. He described book-stack equipment 
and made an extremely important statement about ‘ duplica- 
tion’ in American lending practice: 


‘ Asked as to the departure which America has made 
in removing the ban on the reference library, and in 
making its books largely available for lending out, Mr 
McNab said: The Americans preserve reference not by 
prohibiting books from going out but by having several 
copies, knowing from their experience what books will 
have to be multiplied . . . A New Zealander is amazed 
at the freedom with which Americans lend books out.’ 


After describing inter-library exchanges as follows: ‘ The 
larger libraries send selections of books to the smaller, which 
thus are not called on to stock so heavily. An interchange 
between four small libraries increases their value greatly’, 
McNab said that he had had neither time nor opportunity 
to look into these details, but that he thought ‘ the library 
people of this country should look into these matters for 
themselves and should send someone as representative to 
America’. About the educational value of American library 
institutions Mr McNab said he entertained ‘ no doubts what- 
ever ’. 

Whether as a result of this or not, Mr Herbert Baillie, 
of the Wellington Public Library, did attend the A.L.A. 
conference two years later in 1908. 


MARK COHEN 


The Hon. Mark Cohen can be regarded as the founder 
of the Dunedin Public Library and of the organized library 
movement in New Zealand. He began his work for the 
establishment of a free public library in Dunedin as far 
back as 1885. In 1890 a public meeting was called at the 
Town Hall and was addressed by Sir Robert Stout. As a 
result of the meeting the ‘ Free Public Library Association ' 
was formed and began negotiations with the Athenaeum, 
the existing proprietory subscription library which had been 
established in 1859. The negotiations were unsuccessful 
and a poll of the ratepayers in 1891 turned down by 962 
votes to 842 the proposal that a library rate of $d should 
be struck. The Free Public Library Association made sev- 
eral subsequent attempts to launch a building fund and 
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linked the project finally with a campaign to raise funds to 
celebrate the long and ‘record’ reign of Queen Victoria. 
This project was also unsuccessful, and it was not until 1902 
that a member of the Free Public Library Association wrote 
to Mr Carnegie and received a favourable reply. Dunedin 
therefore took part in the Carnegie impetus which from 
1880 to 1900 helped to establish the public library in Britain 
as an accepted municipal institution. 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARY SERVICE 


With problems of finance solved, because the City had 
accepted Mr Carnegie’s offer, Mr Cohen was able, when 
overseas in 1907 and 1909 visiting Britain, Canada, and 
America, to devote himself to accumulating knowledge about 
library management and library policy. It was this informa- 
tion which was available to the Free Public Library Associa- 
tion in its attempt to establish a children’s section of the 
Public Library. Mr Cohen was able to publish in the local 
paper an article (which must have occupied more than four 
columns) on the conduct of children’s libraries overseas. 
His own comments were based chiefly on children’s library 
work at Pittsburg, Cleveland, and New York, but he quoted 
from Mr T. W. Leys’s report on children’s library service 
in Britain and concluded: * With the example of British 
and American libraries before me I would strongly advise 
my colleagues of the Library Association to continue their 
existence until a children’s department on modern lines is 
an accomplished fact in Dunedin’. The Public Library 
Association provided the funds for the purchase of books 
for the children’s service and part of the initial amount 
needed for payment of the children’s librarian. 


NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 


Mr Cohen turned his attention next to the establishment 
of a New Zealand Library Association, and recommended 
the Dunedin City Council to convene the first meeting of 
library authorities in Dunedin in 1910. In a newspaper 
interview commenting on this proposal he said: 

‘When I was in England last summer, I was in Sheffield when that 
city was preparing for the annual convention of the Librarians’ 
Association of Great Britain, and I learned from the municipal 
authorities of that city that they were not only according a civic 


welcome to the visiting librarians but were taking a prominent part 
in the business of the convention. It was acknowledged on all sides 
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that these conferences, bringing together as they did the ablest men 
and women engaged in library work for the exchange of ideas and 
the examination of administrative methods, had been productive of 
much good. And later, when travelling through Canada and the 
United States. I had opportunities of making myself acquainted with 
a number of librarians and educationists who were members of the 
Librarians’ Association of those countries, and was told by them 
that their annual assemblies had done much towards bettering the 
conditions under which public libraries were managed. So impressed 
was I with the need for a Librarians’ Association being established 
in New Zealand that, on my return to the Dominion, I took counsel 
with my friends who had interested themselves in the promotion 
of library work in the towns in which they reside, and, ascertaining 
that they regarded the present year as an opportune one for attempt- 
ing to follow the lead of older countries, I ventured to ask my 
Committee to recommend that Dunedin should set the ball rolling 
and should accept responsibility for initiating the first congress in 
New Zealand for consideration of matters likely to affect the general 
welfare of our public libraries .. . 

‘The main ideas in my mind were to bring about, as far as possible, 
uniformity in regard to hours of service, rates of pay, and hours 
for opening and closing libraries. 

‘The libraries of New Zealand are in their infancy, so to speak, 
but the day must come when men and women who thoroughly under- 
stand their business—I was nearly saying profession, because it will 
attain to that dignity when candidates are subjected to a real test 
as to their knowledge of what a book is and the guiding principles 
cf library management—will be placed in charge of our libraries. 
Meanwhile, we will have to be content with the slow process of 
evolution. 

‘In the next place, the question of ways and means requires very 
careful consideration. Last session the Government discontinued 
the annual grant of £3,000 which had been voted for a great many 
years for the assistance of public libraries. Of course the bulk of this 
money was apportioned to country libraries, but a moiety of it came 
to the libraries in the city, though Dunedin has never participated in 
the grant. It would be an opportune time to discuss the introduction 
into the Dominion of what is known in America as the travelling 
ae which has been so successfully acclimatized in New South 
Wales... 

‘... If we are able to persuade the Government that the travel- 
ling library should be experimented with, why not ask the libraries 
in the big centres, which have unusual advantages in the matter of 
supplies, to take over the delivery of books for school libraries? 
However, here is a large field for co-operation, but necessarily the 
details will need to be carefully threshed out, in order to avoid over- 
lapping. The interchange of books between libraries ought also to 
be discussed. There should be co-operation between the libraries in 
the matter of obtaining expensive publications and periodicals; and 
we certainly ought to make provision for obtaining supplies of litera- 
ture on the Braille plan for the blind... 

‘Another question on which there is bound to be considerable 
divergence of opinion is the part that fiction should play in the 
equipment of the public library ... here again uniformity of pro- 
cedure by municipal libraries of the Dominion is, it seems to me, 
of the first importance. 
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‘My own idea was that, in view of it being the first meeting of the 
kind to be held in the Dominion, and the main object being to elicit a 
body of well-reasoned, thoughtful opinion, we ought not to restrict the 
scope of the Congress, nor limit it to municipal libraries. All lib- 
raries that are public (using that term in its widest sense) should 
be invited to send representatives. For instance, there is no man 
in New Zealand better able to advise us than Mr T. W. Leys, editor 
of the Auckland Star and principal founder of that excellent lib- 
rary, the Leys Institute at Ponsonby. Mr Leys has been a close 
student of library methods and library literature. When we were 
Home together in 1907 he visited every library of note in the United 
Kingdom and on the continent of Europe, presenting to the Auckland 
City Council on his return a report of a most informative nature... 

‘My own feeling is that the outcome of such a conference will be 
the formation of a Librarians’ Association, but, of course, that pro- 
posal will come from the librarians themselves, who will doubtless 
be prepared to formulate a working constitution to meet their own 
necessities.’ 


THE FIRST CONFERENCE 


And so the first conference was held at Dunedin. Mr 
H. L. James presented a paper on ‘ The Dewey Decimal 
Classification and Its Adaption to New Zealand Require. 
ments’. Mr James’s paper began: ‘ Like most of the best 
features of the art of modern practical librarianship as dis- 
tinct from bibliographical antiquarianism, the Dewey deci 
mal system of classification comes to us from the United 
States of America—a country where librarianship is more 
studied and better understood and the “ live librarian” more 
honoured that anywhere else ’. 

The outstanding event of the conference was Mr Cohen's 
twenty-page paper (pages 24—44 of the printed Proceedings) 
on ‘ Travelling Libraries, and How to Operate Them’. It 
was a summary of American and Australian practice. Origi- 
nating from this paper by Mark Cohen there was a real 
effort in the first three years of the Libraries Association to 
solve the problem of service to country areas and to schools. 

It will be noted that the Dunedin conference did not, as 
Mr Cohen had suggested, establish a ‘ Librarians’ Associa- 
tion’. It was an association of institutions which was estab- 
lished, ‘ The Libraries Association of New Zealand’, and 
librarians, according to the constitution printed with the 
Proceedings, were to be admitted to associate membership 
on payment of 5s per year and might speak but might not 
vote at conferences. At the second conference an amend- 
ment to the constitution was approved providing for ‘ Pro- 
vincial Associations’ of librarians, each to consist of not 
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ess than ten librarians and each with the power to send one 
‘delegate’ to a library conference. The proportion of rep- 
resentation of librarians at conference was thus limited. 
That the brilliance of the early library movement in New 
Jealand was not maintained may be due possibly to the fact 
that the proposed provincial associations of librarians were 
either not established or did not flourish; but in an article 
uch as this it is important only to draw attention to the 
men—McEwan, Baillie, Cohen, McNab, Leys, and others— 
who were responsible for the initial impetus; and I hope 
this will not be regarded as an inappropriate occasion to 
quote at some length, as I have done, the views of the man 
who was responsible for the founding of both the Dunedin 
Public Library and the New Zealand Library Association. 


OTAGO BRANCH 





Ngarita Gordon* 





To MANY OF ITS MEMBERS the N.Z.L.A. was something of a 
myth until the birth of the Branches gave concrete evidence 
of the existence and vitality of the parent body. The Otago 
Branch was a lusty, if vociferous infant, with a mind of its 
own and no inhibitions and, in common with young things 
everywhere, finding parental control somewhat irksome. 
There was some head-wagging, and there were predictions 
of an early and awful demise. But, kicking its way vigor- 
ously and to some purpose through the library world, the 
Branch grew in sturdiness if not in grace, until through 
force of circumstances it was received, perhaps with some 
misgivings, into the family circle. 

In Otago it was soon recognized that the Branch provided 
an Opportunity for active participation in library affairs. 
Members were no longer out of touch with what was being 
done in that remote corner known as Wellington. A focal 
point had been presented and a stimulus to action provided. 
Interest in Association affairs quickened. We did not meet 
sumptuously, but we met regularly and comfortably enough, 


“Now in Auckland. 
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if a trifle hotly, in the Children’s Library; and members 
were invited to express themselves freely on any aspect of 
library work and policy. At this stage of library develop. 
ment in New Zealand, there was plenty of work to be done, 
and thus, Branch activities meant the extension of libran 
work beyond the mere routines of the daily job. 

There was plenty of work to be done, and there was the 
interest and the will to do it. But our inexperience had to 
be informed, our enthusiasms harnessed, and our energies 
directed. The Branch was fortunate in its leaders. The 
‘Bosses’ came. They were always there whatever their 
other professional or personal commitments. If you were an 
inexperienced junior with a bit of an inferiority complex 
to add to your troubles, here was something that gave you 
a sense of importance and confidence and helped you over 
your natural diffidence, so that you soon found yourself 
participating in the Branch’s activities. And if you were a 
‘ Boss’ you felt a thrill of satisfaction watching the younger 
members gradually emerging from the back rows to positions 
of responsibility. 

The back rows were an excellent training ground for high 
office, because it was usually to them that the grave respon. 
sibility of Supper was entrusted. As any member will tell 
you, supper to the Otago Branch was much more than a 
cup of tea and a biscuit—or, on high occasions, sandwiches 
and cakes. And I don’t mean gastronomically more. It 
was an Institution, almost a Holy Rite. It was over supper 
that the Otago genius, never quite at its best in the restrict: 
ing atmosphere of rules and regulations, of motions and 
amendments, came to its finest flowering! It was in this 
atmosphere of pleasant informality that its most fertile ideas 
were generated; and, despite certain official views to the 
contrary, we always maintained that money spent on Otago’ 
suppers was a good investment. Our annual balance sheets. 
therefore, originally revealed, with what one would have 
thought quite disarming honesty, the exact state of our 
expenditure in this respect. It takes more than engaging 
candour, however, to melt the official heart, and we were 
duly informed that it was unconstitutional to spend the 
Association’s money on food. Subsequent balance sheets 
showed increased expenditure on stamps. 


I said that the ‘ Bosses’ were always there. But occasion: 
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ally it seemed expedient to hold a meeting without them. 
The idea originated, I think, with them. At any rate, on 
such occasions they readily, and no doubt thankfully, agreed 
to be absent. It is a sensible practice and it persists. The 
other day I read that such a meeting had recently been held, 
when members were invited to express themselves freely 
about library work, their reasons for taking it up, their prob- 
lems and difficulties, and what they hoped to achieve. 


For the most part, however, members, in varying degrees 
but without any sense of distinction, were effectively articu- 
late without any special coaxing. The group worked with 
a sturdy sense of co-operation in the cause of the Branch and 
the Association. There was a job for everyone to do, and 
there must have been scarcely anyone who did not at some 
time or another contribute to the work in hand. In this, 
I think, and in the forthright discussion that characterized 
the meetings, lay the strength of the Branch. 

The position of Branch correspondent to NEW ZEALAND 
LIBRARIES was often used as a training ground for executive 
membership which, in its turn, led to the office of secretary 
or chairman. These offices were rotating, and the system 
worked well. Provision was made for junior members to 
speak at the general meetings on topics of special interest to 
themselves. On one such occasion they discussed issue 
methods in Dunedin. It was an excellent evening although 
marked by the stigma that inevitably attaches to Otago—un- 
constitutionalism. There was an initial observance of the 
formal decencies, but it wasn’t long before the proceedings 
developed. In the hubbub of clashing opinions the speakers 
frequently forgot to address the Chair, preferring to har- 
angue one another, often in concert, across the floor, till the 
meeting resembled a verbal Donnybrook. But that was one 
of our more vocal occasions. 

One remembers less noisy if not less effective meetings. 
One of them was called during 1937. It was a public meet- 
ing designed to outline the policy of the N.Z.L.A., and to 
present the case for co-ordination of policy and educational 
activities. It was attended by representatives of the schools, 
the small town and public libraries and the university, and 
it was followed by fruitful discussion. On that occasion 
Mr Alley, who had just been appointed Officer in Charge 
of the Country Library Service, gave an interesting account 
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of the scheme. 

Reports indicate the range of subjects to each of which 
the Branch devoted an evening's study and discussion. Some 
of them were: library training, hospital libraries, microfilm, 
the library in education (this, like many of our meetings, 
took the form of a symposium, and the teachers brought 
before the Branch the special problems that confronted 
them), libraries and industry, local collections, camp libra- 
ries, bookbinding. Two particularly entertaining evenings 
were provided by those who spoke on ‘ Libraries I Have 
Worked In’ and ‘ Personalities of the Association’. There 
was a brains trust when patrons and librarians met to ask 
and answer questions on all aspects of library work, policy, 
and practice. And there was a memorable meeting in 1940 
when Otago took Miss Carnell at her word when she indi- 
cated that she would like to hear staff opinions on problems 
of library training and other topics of general interest. Brief 
informal talks were followed by lively discussion. It is of 
some interest now to read that ‘ There was general agree. 
ment that a New Zealand correspondence school was badly 
needed ', and, again, that ‘ Unionism was another topic . 
the feeling was that a national union of librarians was 
necessary ’. 

The Branch’s interests were matched by its activities. It 
was always specially concerned with the need for the advance- 
ment of library standards and qualifications, and early in 
its history library training classes were being conducted. 
These consisted of lectures and discussions on such topics as 
the history and physical construction of the book, catalogu- 
ing and classification, reference work, library planning and 
architecture, and so on. The lectures, given by members 
of the University and Public Library staffs and repeated at 
intervals, were valuable in laying the foundation for more 
intensive study. 

In August, 1939, there occurred in Dunedin a climatic 
event which is still referred to, with native pride and bated 
breath, as The Big Snow. That month’s Branch meeting 
was postponed, and this called forth the following comment 
in the current issue of NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES: ‘ The [Otago] 
Branch meeting was postponed indefinitely, owing to the 
adverse weather conditions. Judging by the accounts we 
have received of a snowed-up city, no discredit can attach 
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to Dunedin members on this account’. This was magnani- 
mous. But since we were indeed in the grip of heavy mis- 
fortune, official hearts relented even further, and another 
thought was added for our comfort: ‘The Otago Branch 
is among the most active of our affiliated organizations ’. 

However that might be, the fact is that, although this act 
of God put us temporarily out of countenance, the more 
catastrophic act of man that followed in September spurred 
us on to further effort. Some of the Branch’s most impor- 
tant work was carried out in the war years. 

In 1940 the Branch set itself several projects, the basic 
idea being to furnish the 1941 Conference with a survey of 
library resources and facilities in Dunedin. One result was 
the production of the film Books in Dunedin which was 
presented at Conference, and which remains one of the most 
effective amateur films yet made in New Zealand. It was in 
1940, too, that the Branch first investigated the possibility of 
indexing New Zealand periodicals, and produced a speci- 
men index for Conference's consideration. Other publica- 
tions of this period were Dunedin Libraries and Book Re- 
sources and Dunedin, the pamphlet that welcomed the 1941 
Conference visitors. 

Some of the other publications for which Branch members 
were either wholly or in part responsible are the Check List 
of Serials in New Zealand Libraries and its supplement; 
Junior Books; the two Fiction Committees’ lists; Guide to 
New Zealand Reference Material; and About Books for 
Children. 

In 1944 when the great Plan A versus Plan B campaign 
was in full swing, the following note apeared in NEW ZEALAND 
LIBRARIES: ‘ Otago has produced no Plan C or D, has taken 
no sides in the great Wellington battle being waged over 
the blue-prints of the future of New Zealand libraries. The 
local branch has only, with what may seem unusual modesty 
and lack of ambition, looked closely at the Otago set-up, 
and decided what ought to be done to improve library ser- 
vice in that small section of New Zealand south of the Wai- 
taki and north of Gore’. Otago had, in other words, ap- 
proached the problem from the angle of the actual needs of 
individual libraries in concrete terms of books, buildings 
and staff—in the belief that from a series of such regional 
surveys a national plan would emerge and take shape natur- 
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ally and easily. The results of the Otago survey were en. 
bodied in the report Libraries in Otago: a Post-war Plan. 

Otago Branch activities, then, were mainly along the lines 
indicated but they included, too, contributions to NEW ZEA- 
LAND LIBRARIES and to the ill-fated independent fortnight) 
To-morrow; as well as the constant bombardment of Head. 
quarters with a fire of remits, objections, and recommenda 
tions. 

It was primarily, of course, the people who made the 
Branch. One thinks, for instance, of the secretary who early 
conceived a passion for the Constitution, and has been in- 
volved with it ever since. She left us (alas! else we had 
not so often strayed from the narrow path), but we remember 
her gratefully. In our midst there was one who burst as 
spontaneously into ideas as the child into song. He swept 
through meetings as he swept through libraries, with equ- 
ally disturbing but beneficial results. There was another 
Pioneer-O whose wide vision, combined with unflagging 
zeal and executive ability of a high order, doomed him from 
the first to the onerous but vital role of Guide, Philosopher, 
and Friend. There was one who might be described as the 
Conscientious Rebel, and another whose fertile imagination 
and native wit enlivened all our proceedings. And I can't 
resist mentioning one who drifted whimsically in and out 
of the literary world (she graduated from librarianship to 
matrimony), but who remains part of the Otago tradition. 
These and very many more took part at one time or another 
in the activities of the Branch. But it is impossible to con- 
jure up in an airy sentence or two those whom one has 
known and worked with. One can only pay brief tribute 
to individual talent used for the common good, and express 
the wish that the Otago Branch may continue to play a vital 
and fruitful part in the affairs of the Association. 


N.Z.L.A. COUNCIL 


PRESENT AT A MEETING OF COUNCIL held at Wellington on 19th Feb- 
ruary were: E. M. Knox Gilmer (in the chair), G. T. Alley, J. Barr, 
C. W. Collins, M. S. Fleming, N. Gordon, J. Harris, J. W. Kealy, C. S. 
Perry, and the Secretary. Apologies were sustained from: R. F. 
Barr, A. K. Elliot, and C. R. H. Taylor. The notes which follow 
are taken from the minutes of the meeting. 
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New Year honours: The President reported having written to 
Mr Barr and Dr Scholefield on behalf of Council and members of 
the Association congratulating them on the recent honours which 
had been conferred on them. 


Children’s Book Week: The Associated Booksellers of New Zea- 
land had agreed to holding Children’s Book Week on a date to be 
jecided by the N.Z.L.A. In view of the uncertainty about the re- 
opening of schools the question of fixing a date had been held over 
meanwhile. It was agreed that Mr H. Macaskill should represent 
the N.Z.L.A. at that part of the Associated Booksellers’ Conference 
in Wanganui which would discuss further plans for Children’s Book 
Week. 


Fiction Committee’s report: Comments from the Branches on the 
report of the Fiction Committee were received. The Committee was 
asked to make a further report to Council in May after considera- 
tion of the Branch comments and to indicate in the report the num- 
ber of libraries using the Fiction List. 


Annual reports of Branches: The annual reports and statements 
of receipts and payments from the Branches were duly received. 
Council recorded by resolution its appreciation of the work under- 
taken by the Canterbury Branch in connection with NEW ZEALAND 
LIBRARIES and Proceedings and decided that a letter of thanks be 
sent to the Branch. 


South Canterbury Branch: Approval was given to the formation 
of a South Canterbury Branch of the N.Z.L.A. and it was resolved 
that the Branch be granted affiliation, with the constitution as ap- 
proved, the boundaries of the area in which the new Branch will 
operate being the Waitaki River in the South, the sea in the East, 
the Alps in the West, and the Ashburton River in the North. 


N.Z.L.A. General Certificate: A letter dated December 3 had been 
received from the Secretary of the Library Association (London) 
stating that the request by the New Zealand Library Association that 
the General Certificate be recognized as a qualification in Great 
Britain for registration as a chartered librarian had been given care- 
ful consideration by his Council at its last meeting but had not been 
approved. 


Co-operation with UNESCO: Council resolved that the New Zea- 
land Library Association make application to the National Commis- 
sion for UNESCO for recognition as a national co-operating body. 


N.Z.L.A. subscription rates: Consideration was given to the com- 
ments received from the Branches on the proposal to increase the 
subscription rates. There appeared to be general agreement on the 
proposal, and it was resolved to approve the proposed increases (as 
set out in N.Z.L.A. document 1947/44) and to instruct the Legisla- 
tion Committee to prepare a notice of motion for presentation to 
the annual meeting to amend Rule 10 accordingly and to make any 
consequential amendments that might be necessary. A recommenda- 
tion will be made to the annual meeting that the revised rates should 
first become payable for the year commencing ist January, 1949. 





NEWS AND NOTES 


Miss Mary Parsons: During its meeting on 19th February 
Council took time off to say goodbye to Miss Mary Parsons 
who is now on her way back to America. Two past mem- 
bers of Council, Mr J. Norrie and Dr G. H. Scholefield, 
were present also. The President (Mrs E. M. Knox Gilmer) 
presented Miss Parsons with a set of silver coffee spoons in- 
laid with paua shell as an appreciation from Council and 
the Training Comittee for all the work she had done for 
the Association. Shortly before Miss Parsons embarked at 
Auckland she was entertained informally at tea by the Chair. 
man, Chief Librarian, and staff of the Auckland Public Lib- 
raries. 

Conference programme: That the Napier conference (we 
advise urgent attention to the accommodation problem) will 
be a significant occasion full of interest is indicated by re. 
ports of the decisions made by Council when considering 
the draft programme recently. Miss N. Bateson, Acting- 
Director of the Library School, is to be asked to speak on 
regional libraries. Sessions giving ample opportunity for 
discussion to all willing to venture an opinion will take 
place on ‘ The Implications of UNESCO’ and ‘ New Zealand 
Public Library Fiction Policy’. An especially important 
session will be the one concerned with New Zealand library 
legislation. Mr G. T. Alley, Mr J. Barr, Mr J. W. Kealy, 
and Mr C. S. Perry are to undertake the session, and topics 
likely to come up for discussion are: the consolidation of 
existing legislation and the question of new legislation to 
cover such matters as free library service, the registration of 
librarians, and the responsibility of the State. 


New N.Z.L.A. committees: Two new committees of the 
Association have been set up. Miss P. Taylor is the con- 
vener of a Committee to investigate the possibilities of im- 
provement in the planning and design of small library build- 
ings. With her on this committee (which has power to 
co-opt) are Mr G. B. Bertram and Mr C. W. Collins. The 
other new committee has for its function the considera. 
tion of films and audio visual media generally in New 
Zealand libraries’ and its acting-convener is Mr C. S. Perry. 
Other members are Miss M. S. Fleming, Mr B. Hood, Mr 
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|. K. MacGregor, and Mr H. O. Roth. 


Children’s mobile library: With its 3,000 juvenile mem- 
bers debarred from visiting the public library by the polio- 
myelitis epidemic, Timaru has found a way of keeping on 
with the job. A vehicle formerly used as an ambulance 
has been brought into use as a mobile children’s library. 
With the children’s librarian in charge and an assistant at 
the wheel the van stops whenever a boy or girl gives it the 
signal by waving or holding aloft a book. When this report 
was received the service was still at the experimental stage. 
It was hoped that request facilities could be given, and it 
was considered possible that even after the lifting of restric- 
tions the mobile service would be retained for the outlying 
areas. 


The H. W. Wilson Company: Half a century of biblio- 
graphic publishing was completed in January, 1948, when 
Halsey W. Wilson observed the fiftieth anniversary of his 
Cumulative Book Index. The entire year has been desig- 
nated by The H. W. Wilson Company for the observance. 
Beginning in Minneapolis in a small retail bookstore at the 
University of Minnesota, taking orders from fellow students 
and delivering the books in person, Mr Wilson now presides 
over an organization with ‘customers’ all over the world. 
On top of the company’s tallest building is a lighthouse rest- 
ing upon a book, symbolic of indexes enlightening the world 
of books. 


Increase in rental charges approved: An event of no little 
significance to public library lending practice is the ap- 
proval given recently by the Price Investigation Tribunal 
to the levying of a charge of 6d on certain of the books in 
the rental collection at Dunedin Public Library. The ap- 
proval was given subject to the provision, and following 
assurances from the N.Z.L.A., that all or even most of the 
books in the rental collection would not be placed in the 
higher price group. The N.Z.L.A., it was pointed out to the 
Tribunal, is willing to give publicity to the principles of 
administering rental collections for the benefit of the whole 
library and the freeing of public funds for the supply of 
serious and useful books, rather than as substitutes for a 
free service and as a means of saving local bodies the cost 
f such service. It is to be noted that the Tribunal’s decision 
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» the Dunedin Public Library only and that other 
wishing to increase their rental rate must make 
ipplication. 


BRANCH NOTES 


AUCKLAND BRANCH 


A most delightful time was spent by the staffs of the Auckland 
Public Libraries and other libraries in the City at a garden after- 
noon given by Mr and Mrs J. W. Kealy at their home in St. Heliers 
on Saturday, 17th February. 

Mr Kealy is chairman of the library committee of the Auckland 
City Council and provided this opportunity for members of the staffs 
of the various libraries ito get to know one another better. 

A novel treasure hunt and diverse games of skill contributed to 
the pleasure of the afternoon, and the large numbers who attended 
wer fully appreciative of the time and thought that Mr and Mrs 
Kealy had given to providing so enjoyable an occasion. 


WELLINGTON BRANCH 


At the annual meeting of the Wellington Branch the following 
officers were elected for 1948: Chairman—Mr K. G. Mawson; Hon. 
Secretary—Mr B. G. Hood; Committee—Miss J. F. Ferguson, Messrs 
W. J. McEldowney, I. K. MacGregor, R. N. O’Reilly, J. P. Sage. 

The approaching departure from New Zealand of Miss M. P. 
Parsons, who was not able to attend the meeting, drew tributes from 
members, who spoke of her galvanizing influence on New Zealand 
librarianship, not only by the example of the delightfully informal 
yet helpfully efficient U.S. Information Library directed by her, but 
also through solid work on Association committees and through build- 
ing up from nothing the Library School. A motion thanking Miss 
Parsons for her help was carried by acclamation. 


PALMERSTON NORTH BRANCH 


The annual meeting of the Palmerston North Branch was held on 
2nd March and the following officers were elected: Chairman—Mr 
G. C. Peterson; Hon. Secretary—Miss G. Roberts; Committee—Miss 
E. F. Turner, Mrs H. Mares, Messrs H. Greenwood, H. D. Erlam, 
J. D. McDonald. 
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